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"Imagination may he compared to Adam*s 
dream; he awoke, and found it truth" 

—Keats, Letter to Bailey, Nov., 1817. 

" O Life! how pleasant in thy morning. 
Young Fancy's rays the hills adorning! 
Cold-pausing Caution's lesson scorning. 

We frisk away. 
Like school-hoys at th' expected warning, 

To joy and play." 
—Burns, Epistle to James Smith. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Books of college poetry are by no 
means so uncommon as to cause surprise, 
nor so invariably good as to be sure of 
readers. It is not to be expected of them 
that they shall have that steady lift w^hich 
characterizes the work of the great poet. 
They are pretty sure to suffer from one 
or both of two serious defects: they con- 
tain much ambitious verse, the work of 
writers urged on by the mere buzz of the 
gad-fly, not by its sting in the quick; or, 
they give us in its most exaggerated and 
unbearable form the intellectual fashion, 
or fad, of their time. In earlier days, 
when such books were chiefly made up 
of prize poems and occasional verses, the 
latter case was the more probable; but 
nowadays, when our youth is quite 
emancipated from the dictation of any 
mode, however good, in authority, the 
former is more common. One can 
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hardty hope to find among college writers 
to-day, any more than in our grandfathers' 
time, much of that originality, or individ- 
uality, which Goethe called "a foundation 
within oneself, whence one may develope 
for oneself the principles of the true and 
the beautiful." There are, however, 
exceptions to the rule; and every new 
volume is issued in the hope that it may 
prove such. Thus it is in the present 
instance. 

And yet the reader of this little volume 
must not suppose that it is put before him 
in the expectation that he will find in it 
anything that is startlingly new. Least of 
all must he suppose that there is through* 
it all any steady note of great art. It has 
not been published with the intention of 
amazing the world; but rather for the 
sake of preserving in a permanent form 
certain bits of poetical work which have 
truly interested a small circle of readers. 
If there be any reason beyond this, it is a 
desire to take account of the present 
poetical stock in trade in this portion of 
the world, and to see what are the 
prospects for the future. The projectors 
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of the volume are a group of under- 
graduates in the University of Kansas, 
who in their connection with a college 
magazine have come to the conclusion 
that poetry is actually being written here, 
and that some of what has been already 
produced ought to be gathered together 
in a form in which its extent may be seen. 

I hope it will be permitted to me, as 
merely the arranger of these poems, and 
as in no sense to be given credit for their 
present appearance, to speak somewhat in 
the first person of the pleasure I have 
taken in helping the undergraduates of 
whom I have spoken, to carry out their 
generous plan. This little volume has for 
me, let me premise, an interest greater 
than its contents perhaps warrant, the 
interest of being the evidence of things not 
yet seen in the higher life of this Kansas 
communit)^ 

I remember well the deep impression 
made upon me in my own college days, 
before I had yet seen the West, by the 
semi-prophecies as to America's intel- 
lectual future I heard from one of my 
instructors. It was Prof. Charles Eliot 
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Norton, a man of great authority for the 
imaginative student, the friend of many of 
the greatest of this century's scholars 
and writers, the editor of Carl)de's 
Correspondence and Reminiscences, the 
student of Dante and, as Witte called him, 
^^-profondo conoscilore di Dante;'''* but, as 
I like best to think of him and as some 
one else has called him, "the noble and 
accomplished man of the world with the 
look of a polished ecclesiastic." With his 
Dantesque air of melanchoty, so remote 
and yet so impressive. Prof. Norton used 
to say in effect that we can not expect 
ever to see produced in America the 
highest type of intelligence, the highest 
power of imagination, the highest 
devotion to ideal things. Nature, he used 
to say, — Nature, in the most horrible 
sense " red in tooth and claw," because 
crushing not merely man's body, but his 
very soul, — has refused the dwellers in 
America a knowledge of such of her 
aspects as might influence the spirit to 
nobler and more ideal living. When upon 
this continent she is various, she is- but 
crudely stupendous; and for the great 
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mass of our people she has provided only 
a vast monotony of plain beneath, a 
vast monotony of sky overhead. Hence 
will be developed a national character 
monotonous, without perception of differ- 
ences, without feeling for what is excellent. 
We shall become more and more like 
our country, common-place and trivial, or 
else crude and garish and fantastic. 

Such used to be Prof. Norton's 
prophecies; and now I notice that Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has said that w^e Ameri- 
cans have actually begun to approach this 
type. " It appears to me difficult to deny," 
he said in a short dedicatory address not 
many months before his death, "it appears 
to me difficult to deny that the growing 
greatness and influence of the United 
States does bring with it some danger to 
the ideal of a high and rare excellence. 
***** And some apprehension 
may justly be caused by a tendency in 
Aniericans to take, or at any rate, to 
attempt to take, the average man and his 
performances too seriously, to over-rate 
and over-praise what is not really 
superior." 
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It may be that both Prof. Norton and 
Mr. Arnold are right. Assuredly, no one 
can long live in any portion of America, 
whether the seaboard or the great central 
plain, without being again and again 
oppressed by this apparent inability to 
mark distinctions, this tendency to " over- 
rate and over-praise what is not really 
superior." The serious air with which 
our newspapers discuss sniall men and 
small ideas, the lavish praise or the lavish 
blame they bestow upon them, cannot but 
make one feel often and often that surely 
no prophet can arise and be known under 
such conditions. Then, too, the apparently 
greater and greater absorption of every 
class of American men and women in 
wealth, in the mere appanage of life, makes 
one ready to believe that the sense for the 
ideal must surely soon be blunted and 
^ perhaps altogether lost, that the imagina- 
tion and the things of the spirit will before 
long become of no account. Then, 
indeed, will life be as monotonous as our 
prairies and our sky, man be the victim of 
Nature. 

But I believe there is quite another side 
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to the matter, a side no one can know 
without living for a while in the West. I 
say, "in the West," because only when 
beyond the range of influences from 
abroad can we at all clearly make out this 
other side. Such a side there is, how- 
ever, and the present volume of poems 
is interesting to me chiefly as being a sign 
of the existence of it. No people that 
loves poetry can ever be wholly subdued 
to a monotonous character, or wholly 
subjugated by a monotonous Nature. 
The essence of poetry is not monotonous, 
but varied as the total life of man; and 
devotion to poetry can preserve each and 
all of us from a fatal decline into what is 
trivial and same. And we Teutons, 
wherever we may be, in America as in 
England, have poetry in our blood. It 
has always been amazing to me with 
what celerity our English Puritan 

; ancestors turned themselves to literature, 

■ 

at once upon their landing on American 
■ 

! shores. Yet, when one thinks of it, how 

\ much more amazing it is that one of the 

first things set about by the settlers of the 
West was the writing of poetry. There 



\ 
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is something profoundly indicative in 
this fact. It would be natural to suppose 
that people who for two centuries and a 
half had had as their main business the 
material labors necessary to the settlement 
of an almost totally uninhabited country, 
would have lost entirely the impulse to 
poetic thinking. Here in Kansas, for 
example, where forty years ago hardly 
the first steps towards a settled human 
existence had been taken, who could have 
believed before the fact, that men and 
women would so soon feel the itching to 
put down their thoughts and experiences 
in verse? Who could' have believed 
there would now be poets here? 

The truth is that the American is a 
dreamer -par excellence^ that he lives first 
in his imagination, only secondarily in 
practice. The men who have built up 
this great West, like those who built up 
the settlements on the seaboard, have been 
the very creatures of their eager fancies. 
And to-da}^, here in Kansas, all over the 
West, men gain wealth, strive to heap up 
fortunes, reach out to hitherto untried 
regions, where wealth may possibly be 
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obtained, in much the same reasoned 
phrenzy of a dream as that which impelled 
the free-booters of Elizabeth's reign in 
their expeditions to the Spanish Main. 
And when I affirm this, I am not 
forgetful that by no mean judges it 
has been said that the imagination has less 
play nowadays, from the mere fact that all 
the world is known, that one can no 
longer sail from port in the expectation of 
seeing within a year, 

"the cannibals that each other eat, 
The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Grew beneath their shoulders." 

In these times, it is said, there are no 
marvels. Could anyone to-day write as 
did Sir Walter Raleigh, in his "Discovery 
of Guiana," published in 1596? "Next 
unto Aruf' there are two rivers, Atoica and 
Caora^ and on that branch whichtis called 
Caora are a nation of people, whose heads 
appear not above their shoulders, which 
though it may be thought a mere fable, 
yet for mine own part I am resolved it is 
true, because every child in the provinces 
of Arromaia and Canuri affirm the same : 
they are called Ewai-pafioma : they are 
reported to have their ej'es in their 
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shoulders, and their mouths in the middle 
of their breasts, and that a long train of 
hair groweth backward between their 
shoulders." Raleigh added regretfully, to 
be sure, "It was not my chance to hear of 
them till I was come away, and if I had 
but spoken one word of it while I was 
there, I might have brought one of them 
with me to put the matter out of doubt." 
Alas! the relator had never seen the 
marvels himself; he had heard of them 
from those who knew, but always just too 
late to prove them in person. But what a 
spur to the imagination, to be able to 
picture to oneself such wonders, with 
considerable assurance that some day or. 
other the reality will be brought face to 
face with the picture! Now, however, 
all this is gone. There are no marvels 
any more! The imagination may no 
longer indulge without self-contempt in 
these airy visions! 

So it has been said. Yet I venture to 
reply that here in America to-day the 
same imagination is at work, producing 
similar results. Much there is among us 
of sordidness, creature of mere sense; 
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but, on the other hand, in no country that 
I have read about is there so much 
amassing of wealth for what I may call 
the adventure's sake, rather than for the 
sake of the wealth itself. Dreamers of 
dreams, our captains of industry have the 
same love of the new and the untried, the 
same belief in its immense possibilities, as 
had Raleigh. They build a railroad 
over untraversed deserts and mountains, 
through regions where as yet not a living 
soul has his dwelling, with the same 
imaginative trust in a boundless future 
that filled Raleigh when he fitted out his 
light ships for the Caribaean Sea. Nor 
do they live and have their being in their 
wealth, when it has been gotten. It is to 
them always a means rather than an end. 
They misuse it, expend it upon luxuries, 
upon fantastic splendors; but they do not 
put it in place of themselves. Wealth 
counts for much in America, but in no 
country that I know about is it at so great 
a disadvantage when compared with 
capacity. 

The fact is, there is in many ways a 
closer resemblance than has yet been 
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pointed out between our Western 
America of to-day and the England of 
the middle of the i6th century, of 
the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI, 
Mary, and of at least two -thirds of the 
reign of Elizabeth herself. England's 
capabilities were then very similar to ours, 
her performances not much greater. 
Even in that one respect in which she 
now seems immensely our superior, her 
literature, she had not yet accomplished 
essentially more than we have done. 
It is hard for us, with Shakspere and the 
rest familiar facts from our earliest days, 
to remember that during all those reigns 
England was virtually without a literature. 
She had had Chaucer, to be sure, a great 
luminary, but he had been dead a century 
and more ; she had other writers, but they 
were not such as to create what can with 
any propriety be called a literature. 
Elizabeth was already an old woman 
before it had become evident that England 
was henceforth to be at least as famous 
for her literature, as for her wonderful 
achievements in politics and in 
adventurous war. But the intellectual 
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characteristics of Englishmen during those 
years were precisely the same as those 
that found issue in the splendor of 
Elizabethan literature. A detailed account 
of these characteristics is not here possible, 
but one I shall venture to speak of, 
because in it there is a great resemblance 
to what one can find any day in the 
Americans about him. I refer to what 
Prof. Dowden, I believe, has called 
attention to, an aversion for everything 
that requires a projection of oneself into 
supersensual regions, conjoined with an 
eagerness for whatever the imagination 
can picture to itself as actually the 
outcome of things seen and felt. A 
most marked quality of Elizabethan poetry 
is its tangibility. I incline to think that a 
Shelley would have stood a poor chance 
among the Elizabethans. But the 
tangibility of Shakspere does not come 
from his holding close to what he saw and 
heard and felt, and to that only. Crabbe in 
the last century did that, but Shakspere 
did not. Shakspere had all the practical 
sagacity of the Anglo-Saxon in handling 
the things that are; but he had also the 
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ability to transform the things that are into 
types of what may be, to combine them 
into forms apparently new, yet having all 
the .reality, the tangibility, of what the 
sense has actual cognizance of. 

Now it seems more and more to me 
that the modem American has these same 
qualities. He, too, clings to the things 
that are, and has great practical sagacity 
in dealing with them. But he also has 
the imagination necessary to combine these 
things into new forms as real as the old. 
At present, this goes mainly into affairs; 
but so also, in the time just before Eliza- 
beth, most of the imaginative energy went 
in the direction of politics or of bucca- 
neering. Poetry got little of it, though 
some; was itself indeed for a long time 
somewhat in disrepute. Men hankered 
after it, but as for flesh-pots. At last, 
however, it found its defender in the 
greatest gentleman, and, as a great 
authority declared, the ablest statesman of 
Europe. When Sir Philip Sidney had 
ventured to defend poetry on this high 
ground, " But I still and utterly deny, that 
there is sprung out of earth a more 
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fruitful knowledge," then the fortunes 
of poetry were made, and the powerful 
energies of the Elizabethans were sure in 
no long time to transform it, as they had 
transformed the politick of England. 

I confess to a strong hope that, before 
many years are past, some of the energy 
so abundant in Western America will be 
directed to poetry, will transform it and 
make it great once more. Some champion 
as stout as Sidney will appear. I believe 
the creative impulse is too strong in us to 
be long without some noble fruit. At 
present, poetry appears, sporadically to be 
sure, as it did in England before the great 
time came, but it is much that it appears 
at all. It is of course amateurish, lacking 
in the finished workmanship, the steady 
inspiration of the artist's verse. But it is 
on the whole surprisingly sound and true, 
surprisingly real. It displays that which 
the most splendid work after all rests 
upon, a feeling for hfe and power 
outside of oneself, an ability to con- 
ceive living forms, which, while not 
Nature, yet "hold, as 'twere, the mirror 
up to nature; shew virtue her own 
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feature, scorn her own image, and the 
very age and body of the time his form 
and pressure." And, for my part, I 
cannot repress the hope that, as the 
greatest age of English literature was 
ushered in by so-called Miscellanies, 
omnium -gatherums of good, bad, and 
indifferent verse, now interesting only to 
the literary historian, but once the sign of 
the living waters soon to gush forth, 
so a great age of American poetry is 
foretokened by such little collections of 
amateurish verse as this: It would be 
great, would it not, should this book 
prove to be the. Tottel's Miscellany of 
Kansas ? 

Arthur Richmond Marsh. 
Lawrence, Kas,, May 10, 1888. 



IN THE DEPTHS. 

I lie in dim recesses, 

-Lulled by the deep's caresses. 

Over my quiet hands 

It sifts its silver sands, 

And grasses rank and rare 

Are tangled in mj?^ hair. 

I hear the far-off shiver 

Of rushes by the river. 

And hear the sobbing sedges 

Along its plashy edges. 

By day the sunlight twinkles 

Down through the windy wrinkles; 

By night the moon floats, steady. 

Upon the sluggish eddy. 

The din of far commotion 

Through music of old ocean 

I hear — or is it seeming ? 

Is this dread death, or dreaming ? 

But if my will grows stronger 

To slumber thus no longer, 

My hands and tongue are holden 

By magic rare and olden. 

(21) 
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Only at times my sighs 

In airy bubbles rise, 

And break the surface of time 

In little ripples of rhyme. 



THE UNKNOWN SINGER. 

He came from the red-flushed East at 

morn, 
And men looked not, but passed by in 

scorn. 
He stayed as the noon sun fiercely glared, 
And no one smiled, nor was glad, nor cared 
He stood in the red-tinged West at eve. 
And the people turned not that way to 

grieve. 
He went away in the night, and then 
The moon in the sky came out, and men, 
With their faces turned to the stars were 

dumb; 
But he came not back, nor will ever come. 

Yet ever the Master will sing his song. 
Though the strain die out in the careless 

throng. 
But at night, when his melody sounds 

elsewhere. 
Men will speak with a hushed and a 

reverent air, 

(23) 
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Of the voice that they heard, and they 

heeded not 
Till the voice was still — he who sung 

forgot. 



THE TWO LANDS. 

Dim was the land, like some realm under- 
ground, 
Where stealthy shadows skulked the 
dark day long; 
The murky mists hid all the hill- tops round, 
And leafless woods were gay with no 

bird's song. 
There no man knew if he went right 
or wrong, 
Where was no sun nor moon nor any star. 
Before, a shape, mist-mufl[led, fled along. 
Bright -eyed, and beckoned me who 
followed far. 
"What land is this?" I questioned with 

a shout. 
"O youth," it said, "this is the land of 
Doubt." 

Long leagues I followed on that self-same 

way 

That shape that turned not to the left 

nor right. 

And now I lost it in the fogs bv day, 

(25) 
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And now I found its flashing eyes by 

night; 
Until, one mom, the freshly kindling 

light 

Saw a new land. No mist nor shade was 
there. 
But flowers and all things pleasant to 
the sight, 
And at my side the shape, divinely fair. 
"Welcome," it said; "this is wj^ land, 

.O youth!" 
"And who art thou?" It answered, 
" I am Truth." 



" WHEN FIELDS GROW GREEN." 

When fields grow green, and south winds 
blow, 

Through nature's veins new pulses flow ; 
Her swift feet twinkle where they pass, 
And dandelions star the grass, 

And violets nestle and orchards glow. 

The mating birds the season know. 

And hand in hand young lovers go. 

And every laddie has his lass. 

When fields grow green! 

Dead things relive of long ago; 
The shaggy satyrs to and fro 

Dance in the wood, and, hark! alas! 

The flute of luckless Marsyas, 
Or Pan's own pipe blown long and low, 

When fields grow green. 

(27) 



A SONG OF THREE SEASONS. 

Whirl, happy earth, and strew the days 
Behind thee thick like golden sands; 

Love stands a-waiting down the ways 
And beckons me with shining hands. 

Turn slowly, earth from light to light; 

Stars, linger like becalmed ships; 
For Love and I have met this night. 

Touched hand to hand and lips to lips. 

Spin, faithless earth, and whirl the days 
In frozen clouds like drifting snows. 

Love guards beside the lengthening ways 
A grassy mound, a wan, white rose. 

(28) 



AN APRIL RHYME OF JUNE. 

Wind and shadow, wind and shadow 
Pass o'er uplands brown and bare; 

Violets sleep in the sleeping meadow, 
Wings are still in the silent air; 
June, O June, art thou anywhere? 

Sun and shower, sufi and shower. 

Last year's nests in the voiceless trees, 

Furrowed fields under skies that lower, 
Roadsides barren of bloom and bees — 
June, O June, art thou born of these? 

Yet the presence of some new-comer 
Thrills us, a prescience of things to be; 

After rain come the scents of summer; 
Silence even is prophecy. 
June, O June, does it tell of thee? 

Lay your ear to the earth and listen ! 

Hark! the hum of the hosts of spring; 
Southward dimly their banners glisten. 

Nights the smoke of their camp-fires 

bring. 

June, thy soul is in everything! 

(29) 



AFTERGLOW. 

When day has shut his prying eye 
Within his chamber of the West, 

And neither moon nor stars are nigh, 
And listening winds are laid to rest, 
And tell-tale birds brood on the nest. 

Glad Earth looks up to happy Sky, 

To tell his love ere it be night. 

He whispers low, beneath his breath. 
And sweet and secret things he saith. 

Till, lo ! she blushes with delight. 

(30) 



AT DUSK. 

What mysterious country lies 
Mirrored in those dreamy eyes? 

It's perhaps the wondrous bright 

Scene of an Arabian night — 

Grand Alraschid in his pride, 

Naked cimetar at his side, 

Bearded viziers, troops of slaves. — 

Or, mid haloes of romance. 

Merry England, sunny France, — 

Jesters trolling lusty staves. 

Falcons flying through the air. 

Tourneys where the trumpet's blare 

Summons knights to break a lance 

For the prize of beauty's glance. — 

Or, it's some grim spot in Spain — 

Moorish castle, dim and haunted, 

An Alhambra half enchanted, 

Horsemen sweeping o'er the plain, 

And, where cross and crescent meet. 

Shock of battle, swift retreat. — 

Or, the shadow-haunted land 

Where beside the storied Usk 

Far Caerleon's towers stand, 

(31) 
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Gleaming dimly through the dusk — 
Tangled woods where darkly loom 
Robber castles in the gloom — 
Arthur at his table round, 
Lancelot, of knights the knight, 
Percivale, the far renowned, 
Gawain, fresh from border wars, 
Gareth and the stout Sir Bors, 
And, his fair face all alight. 
Good Sir Galahad, the pure, 
In whose eyes strange fires gleam pale- 
He hath seen the Holy Grail! — 

^^F ^^^ ^^* ^^* ^^* ^^^ 

Is it one of these that lies 
Mirrored in those dreamy eyes? 
Is it one of these or all, 
All or none? The eyelids fall. 
And the eyes are turned on me — 
"Pray, why don't you look and see?" 

♦ ^^^ ^M^ flt^ ^£ flt^ 

^^R ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

I shall never, never know. 
Many times I've looked, but oh! 
Whatsoe'er that country be 
That they see or seem to see, 
I, who peer into the skies 
Mirrored in those deep brown eyes. 
Glimpse the hills of Paradise. 



LOVE AND LOSS. 

And shall I say, Good-bye? 
And shall I feel depart 

The glory from the eye, 

The gladness from the heart, 
And desolation steal o'er all life's 
fairer partr 

O loved ere sought and found! 

O loved, and lost apace ! 
O sweet receding sound 

And fading fainter trace 

Of backward footsteps now along 
life's empty space ! 

To feel the sovereign sun 

But once, then know hini set! 
To thrill at touch of One, 

And then renounce, forget — 
Nay, not forget, dear God, but thank 
Thee that we met! 
(33) 



COULD I FORGET. 

Could I forget the lover's vows she swore, 
The lips that whispered sweet things o'er 
and o'er, 
The true deep eyes, twin heavens, 

wherein were set 
Fair starry signs of joys that should be 
yet, 
I might, I sometimes think, be glad once 
more. 

There might be lover's vows like those of 

yore. 
And other lips to whisper as before. 
And deep true eyes, wherein to drown 
regret, 
Could I forget. 

But when, ah me! I think what love she 

bore, 
What ultimate word she breathed e'en 

from the shore 

Where stood the Angel, his wings with 

Lethe wet, 

(34) 
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What heaven was opened when our swift 

eyes met, 
I know I must be wretched evermore 
Could I forget. 



THE PROMISE. 

I see thee, bright star; 

But the promise, that hung. 
Like a diamond drop 

From a golden tongue, 
Has fall'n, and left 

But a planet fair, 
To shine as the rest 

In this Attic air. 

I seek through the heavens 

Another glow. 
Another promise, 

But well I know^ 
However I search 

The stars above. 
Not one will glow 

As that star of love. 

'Tis a promise that brings 
This thought to me, — 

A promise to think. 
When this star we see. 

Of the love that we vowed 

Should as long endure, 
(36) 
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As the shining star 
Its light should pour; 

And in fancy we hung 

A diamond bright, 
On a golden tongue, 

To the planet's light; 
But alas! its sparkle 

I see no more; 
It fallen, and lies 

On the sandy shore. 

And many a one, 

Since it fell from the sky, 
Has seen its glow 

As he passed it by. 
And stooped to grasp it 

Within his hand. 
To see it borne on 

By the shifting sand. 

But still, when I walk 
In the night alone. 
And look where the diamond 

Of promise shone. 
My heart grows sad, 

And a tear in my eye 
Resembles the promise 
We is hung in the sky. 



SONG. 
I. 

HE SPEAKS. 

Blow, blow, 

Over the ocean. 

Wind of the evening, 

Wind of the West. 

Whisper low ; 

Bring you a message over the sea.'^ 

Bring you word from my true love to me? 

Say, have you seen her, my love, my 

sweet — 
Golden hair and merry blue eye, 
Long silken lashes that coyly meet? 
Does she still think on the days gone by? 
Does she love me — she whom I love best? 
Yes? or no? 
Whisper it low, 
Wind of the evening, wind of the West. 

m 
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11. 

SHE SPEAKS. 

Blow, blow, 

Softly and slowly, 

Wind of the evening, 

Wind of the West. 

Whisper low. 

Wander the wide world over and over. 

Till you find me my own true lover. 

Tell him the ocean is dark and wide, 

Long are the days when he is away. 

Ah! Will he ever return to my side.^ 

Can he think I would say him nay? 

Him, the bravest of lovers, and best? 

Soft and low 

Whisper him no, 

Wind of the evening, wind of the West. 



BALLADE 

That Villon wrote at the request of his mother to pray Our 

Lady. 

Our Lady, who all sway on earth dost hold, 
And empress art of all the fens of hell, 

Accept me, that my name may be enrolled 
Among thy dear elect, with thee to dwell. 
E'en though my worth be less than 
tongue can tell. 

Thy merits, sovereign Lady, my mistress , 

Are greater far than all my sinfulness. 
And without them we may no merit buy, 

Nor win high heaven, as truly I profess; 
In this faith let me live and let me die. 

Say to thy Son that I am of his fold; 
May his light all my cloud of sin dispel. 

Forgive me as thou didst forgive of old 
Mary, or that Theophilus who fell 
In sin and swore to serve the devil well, 

Whom yet thou pardonedest his wicked- 
ness. 

Preserve me. Virgin, from temptation's 

stress ; 

(40) 
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Deign to impart to even such as I 
The sacrament that has great power to 
bless; 
In this faith let me live and let me die. 

1 am a plain, poor woman and an old, 
And am not learned; letters I cannot 
spell; 
But in our parish minster I behold 

A painted heaven, while my beads I tell. 
And see men burning in a flaming hell. 
One gives me fear, the other joyfulness; 
That joyfulness make me, even me, 
possess; 
To thee, high Goddess, all who sin 
must cry 
In perfect faith, and guileless prayers 
address. 
In this faith let me live and let me die. 

ENVOI. 

Thou barest. Virgin, pure and high 

Princess, 
Jesus, whose kingdom ends not nor grows 

less. 
All-powerful, he put on our feebleness. 
And for our help he left his heaven 

high; 
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He gave his fair youth up to death's 

distress; 
He is our sovereign Lord, him I confess ; 
In this faith let me live and let me die. 



. SONNET. 

THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION OF 

MURILLO. 

( Louvre.) 

Sad Spanish maid, with sweeter lips than 

sad, 

And lifted eyes than lips more sad and 

sweet, 

And face most virgin-pure upraised to 

greet 

The promise that should make all nations 

glad. 

Thy girlish grace with modest mantle clad, 

Where maidenhood and motherhood do 

meet, — 

Ah ! thou, sun-robed, the moon beneath 

thy feet, 

Art not the vision he of Patmos had. 

He saw one travailing in pangs of birth. 

And the red dragon ravening at his 

prey. 

And casting down the third part of 

the stars; 

(43) 
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He saw a man-child born upon the earth, 
To rule all nations with an iron sway, 
And angels fight, and heaven grow 
full of wars. 



POMPEII. 

O sad Pompeii! 

O dead Pompeii ! 

Silent are thy streets; 

Heavy is thy winding sheet of ashes. 

In the old time the sky was blue above 

thee. 
Thou hast been happy with the play of 

children, 
Hast feasted, and been gay with dance and 

music. 

Each has his buried city, 
You yours, I mine; its streets have echoed 
The merry tread of many dear companions. 
There we have played and talked and 

prayed together; 
There we have lived and loved together. 
Deserted are its streets, and dark, and 

lonesome. 
Hot tears have I poured over it like lava ; 
Like ashes fall the gray years thick above 

it 
Silent is it and dead. 
O sad Pompeii! 
O dear Pompeii! 

(45) 



THE SAXONS' FIRST COMMU- 
NION. 

Into the Saxons' lands, 

Bearing in lifted hands 
A cross of silver solemnly and slowly, 

Wandered the monks of Rome, 

Leaving kindred and home 
To preach in distant lands their message 
holy. 

"Odin and Thor are dead; 
. Leave your old Gods," they said, 
"And follow the new Baldur, Christ, the 
Saviour. 
He shall bid warfare cease. 
Teach you the ways of peace, 
And mould your hearts to love and mild 
behavior. 

"Dead are Odin and Thor, 

Dead are the Gods of war, 

But from the dead the fair, white Christ 

is risen. 

Who on him will believe, 

(46) 
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Though he were dead, shall live, 
* And leave this body gladly, as a prison." 

Murmured the people then, 
"Shall we believe these men?" 
And none might answer for surprise and 
wonder. 
Many had fain heard more, 
Many were troubled sore. 
And feared lest Thor should smite them 
with his thunder. 

Slowly at last began 
Sigurd, the Ealdorman, 
The gray-beard chief; to him men always 
listened : 
" Oft you have seen, O King, 
When you were wassailing. 
And round the board the dripping ale-cup 
glistened, 

"Sparrows that winged their flight 
Through the gay hall's brief light. 
And vanished out into the night abysmal; 
One little moment here 
Felt they the warmth and cheer. 
Then all was cold and drear and dark and 
dismal. 
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" Even so seems to me 
Man's little life to be ; 
And if these men bring light where most 
it darkens, 
There in the night outside, 
Let them with us abide. 
And let them teach us; — happy he who 
hearkens." 

"Dead are our Gods indeed; 
No man getteth less meed 
Than I, who never in their service falter. 
Best servant getteth least!" 
So spake Coifi, the Priest, 
And smote with angry lance the sacred 
altar. 

Shouted the Saxons then, 
"We will be Baldur's men; 
The Christ shall be our overlord and 
w^ield us." 
"Amen," the strangers said, 
Brake them the blessed bread. 
And poured the wine. — "Waes-heil! O 
Christ, we yield us." 



IN MEMORIAM. 

J. R. A. 

Where art thou, O our comrade? Falls 

the dark 
Between our eyes and thee. I call and 

hark 
And call again, and echo, mocking me, 
Flings back the name my lips drop trem- 
blingly. 
Our broken circle hath an empty place; 
We wait; where art thou? Shall we see 

thy face 
No more forever? O must we, whose eyes 
Have looked into thine own with sweet 

surmise 
That grew to sweeter surety — O must we 
Have endless sorrow? Hast thou ceased 

t6 be ? 
Or hath some pale far star or planet 

strange 
Thine essence, some mysterious law of 

change 
Its hold upon thee? What new life and 

power 

(49) 
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Hast thou, our brother, who one little 

hour 
Wast here among us? Ah! we may not 

know 
Thy answer to that cry of long ago: 
O if a man die, shall he live again? 
God knoweth. We will trust; we are 

but men. 



CHAMOUNIX. 

Sweet wee floweret, nestling low 
By the white line of the snow, 
Growest thou not pale with dread 
Of the avalanche o'erhead? 

All around thou see'st the wrack 
And the ruin of its track, 
And, beneath, the waste of sand 
Where a village used to stand. 

All the strength of men's device 
Falls before it in a trice ; 
Thou, wee floweret, nod'st thy head. 
And its rushing feet are stayed. 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ •!* 

Love, O love, frail flower divine. 
Such mysterious power is thine, 
When the hot siroccos start 
The avalanches of the heart. 

(51) 



SONG. 

On the hills alx)ve Santa Fe, at midnig^ht. 

Sleep, little town ; the night grows old, 
Orion stoops to kiss the hills, 
And silence all the valley fills, 

And flocks are still in field and fold, 

Sleep, little town; the creeping mist 
MuflSes the river at thy feet. 
Hushed are the noises of the street. 

And all the mighty winds are whist. 

Sleep, little town ; thy rugged notch 

Enfolds thee close from foes and fears ; 
And, lo ! above thee through the years 

The mountains keep their sleepless watch. 

(52) 



SONG AFTER THE GERMAN OF 

HEINE. 

••Wie des Mondes Abbild zittert." 

As the white moon's image quivers 

On the waves' by the wild winds driven, 

While herself, both safe and silent, 
Wanders o'er the arch of heaven. 

So thou wanderest, my darling, 
Safe and silent, and there quivers 

In my heart thine image only — 
'Tis my heart itself that shivers. 

(53) 



TO A FRIEND, WITH A CAL- 
ENDAR. 

Friend, thou hast compacted here 
The mighty circle of the year. 

All the clean, unsullied days 
Silent wait, to blame or praise. 

Each thin leaf, couldst thou but see^ 
Beareth all life's mystery. 

Love and loss and life and death, — 
Pluck them, then, with bated breath. 

Bated breath? Nay, fearlessly; 
God hath said what is to be. 

(54) 



SONG FOR CHRISTMAS DAY. 

Though earth with rime of winter time 

Be pale and pitiful to see, 
And in her ear the north wind drear 

Moan wearily, moan wearily; 
Yet greets she merrily the hoty morn 

With happy, happy song, 

And carols loud and long. 
For Spring is in her heart when Christ is 
born. 

Though all her sheen of summer green 

Is draggled, torn, and laid full low. 
And she to dress her nakedness 

Hath but the snow, hath but the snow ; 
Yet greets she merrily the holy mom 

With happy, happy song. 

And carols loud and long. 
For Spring is in her heart when Christ is 
born. 

Though still and white she lies all night 
As one whom life abandoneth, 

^55) 
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And in her dreamless sleep doth seem 
The bride of death, the bride of death ; 

Yet greets she merrily the holy morn 
With happy, happy song, 
And carols loud and long. 

For Spring is in her heart when Christ is 
born. 

And we — our year is dry and sear, 

And in our fields but dead things be. 

And gray clouds lie athwart our sky 
So winterly, so winterly; 

Yet greet we merrily the holy morn 
With happy, happy song. 
And carols lound and long. 

For Spring is in our hearts when Christ is 
born. 



SONNET. 

As, long ago, in a strange land and far, 
(In an old book a leech this tale did write), 
Th' amazed shepherds, keeping watch by 

night. 
Afraid, and wondering if foredoom of war 
Hung on the flaming of an eastward star. 
Saw suddenly round them angels robed in 

light, 

And heard, and knew not if they heard 
aright, 

"Peace, peace on earth!" — so sweet such 
voices are — ; 

So I, a watcher in this night of time. 

Amazed and troubled with vague ques- 
tionings 

Before that still undimmcd, far, starry 
gleam. 

Hear falling through the air that chant 
sublime, 

"Peace, peace on earth!" I glimpse those 
shining wings. 

And watch and wonder. Do I wake or 

dream? 

(57) 



QUATRAIN. 

We grow like what we love, the poets say: 
O mighty Cupid ! shall I then, some day. 
Grow shorter by a head, have tiny feet. 
And beardless lips, and bang my hair, I 
pray? 



WHISPERING A SECRET. 

TRIOLET. 

Her lips were so red 

'Twas in vain to resist them. 
I forget what she said, 
Her lips were so red — 
With head close to head. 

Who wouldn't have kissed them? 
Her lips were so red 

'Twas vain to resist them. 

(58) 



(( 



SONG. 

The lover singes: 

Happy, happy star, 
Shining faint and far, 
Shine upon my true-love, 
And take this song from me: 
My thoughts are all of you, love ; 
My heart is, oh! so true, love; 
How cruel, if you knew, love, 
To stay so long from me." 



The star winks, as much as to say: 

Love-sick, love-sick swain. 
Still your tender pain; 
Hear this merry lay, sir. 
That pays the song from you: 
"Oh, keep your rhymes, I pray, sir; 
I care not what you say, sir; 
An age to be away, sir. 
Were none too long from youP 

(59) 



EPITAPHS FROM THE FRENCH. 

BY BENSERADE. 
ON RICHELIEU. 

Here lies, yes lies — by Heaven ! it's true — 
The cardinal of Richelieu; 
And — that which makes me really blue — 
Here lies my little pension, too. 

ON A SELFISH MAN. 

Here lieth one whose name hath no 

survival; 
He loved but one — himself — and had no 

rival. 

ON A TRUE FRIEND. 

Here lieth one, marked only by this log, 
Who was a kind, most true and faithful 

friend, 
Who loved me rich and poor, and to the 
end. 
— A man of men ? — Alas ! it was m / dog- 

(60) 



QUATRAINS. 

DORNROESCHEN. 

Stone is her heart, and that I know full 

well, 
And stone that bosom that no sigh doth 

swell, 
Her lips and all her fair enchanted 

frame. 
But someday. Oh! my kiss shall break 

the spell. 

LIFE. 

Life is the muttered talk of one who 

dreams, 
All incoherence ; now celestial gleams 

Of glories infinite; now glooms of 

hell; 
Now whispers of green trees aind meadow 

streams. 

(61) 



PRAYER. 

PVoin Ihe German of Geibel. 

Lord, in my heart of hearts descended, be 

thou with me. 
With grace for joy and pain attended, be 

thou with me. 
In summer's fire that burns the cheeks o' 

the bearded man, 
As midst youth's thorns and roses blended, 

be thou with me. 
When on the brink of joy, O guard me 

from haughtiness, 
And when at mine own self offended, be 

thou with me. 
Breathe thou into my song thy spirit, that 

it be pure ; 
And that no word e'er need be mended, 

be thou with me. 
Like dew to vineyards is thy blessing ; my 

strength is naught; 
But that I scale the summits splendid, be 

thou with me. 

(62) 
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O thou my Rock, O thou my Fortress, 

my Light, my Sun, 
Through all my days till they be ended, be 

thou with me. 



QUATRAINS. 

LIFK. 

Life is a book, wherein is dimly writ 
A tale of tender pathos, touched with wit, 
In some strange tongue; the story 
glimmers through; 
The clue — alas! we cannot fathom it. 

THE GREATEST MAN. 

The greatest man— ^^ who was he.'^ King, 

or Priest? 
Poet, or Knight, or Caliph of the East? 
Not so; some plain, hard-handed, 
common man. 
Self-conquering, gentle, whom the world 
called least. 
(64) 



HISTORY. 

Far rising steeps of battle-trampled sod, 
Far wandering paths where bleeding feet 
have trod; — 
A mountain moored in immemorial 
sea, 
And o'er the cloudy peak a splendor— God. 



IN MEMORIAM— C. R. McC. 

Died October ii, I'^Sy, aged 21. 

Hopes fordone and glory gone, 

Lay the white flowers on his breast, 

Ardent brain and eager brawn. 
All unwearied, laid to rest ! 

Night hath fallen in the dawn ! 

(65) 



BIRTHDAY RHYMES. 

To a lady born on the a9th of February, 18 — . 

Old Father Time, that rakish looking 
mower, 
Who makes the trade so brisk in alma- 
nacs, 
Each year does bring his scythe a little 
lower, 
Each time he beats one more upon our 
backs ; 
He whips up if we ask him to go slower, 
And takes no pains to cover up his 
tracks. 

He leaves his finger marks where he 
caresses, 
On fashion and on folks, and every- 
where ; 
He strokes the maiden's black and silken 
tresses, 
And when she looks she finds the first 
gray hair; 
He lays a gentle hand on your new dresses, 
And lo ! you say they are not fit to wear! 

(66) 
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His Stingy gifts must doubly be requited; 
He gives dne sugar plum to us who wait, 
But takes away two teeth with which to 
bite it; 
We cease to swing before we own a 
gate ; 
We count him happiest who has most been' 
slighted; 
In time's " grand drawings " only blanks 
are great. 

So, therefore, you of all should be contented 
For this one reason, if for nothing more, 
That, though old Father Time with scythe 
presented. 
Each single year pounds promptly on 
our door. 
And with his racket makes us half 
demented — 
He skips you three years out of every 
four ! 

Fourteen! why out of my accumulations 
Of wisdom made in twenty birthday's 
space, 

I fain would draw reproof or exhortations — 
But no ! I see impatience on your face — 
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I'll simply send sincere congratulations, 
And save my lecture for another case. 

Your fifteenth year begins with signs 
propitious ; 
We'll hope it prove the best one you 
have seen. 
And that Dame Fortune will not be capri- 
cious, 
But keep your sixteenth year both fresh 
and green — 
And grant you after that, O life delicious! 
A golden age of being " sweet sixteen.'* 



WINGS. 

Be thou a bird, my soul, and mount and 
soar 
Out of thy wilderness. 
Till earth grow less and less. 

Heaven, more and more. 

Be thou a bird, and mount and soar and 
sing, 

Till all the air shall be 

Vibrant with ecstasy 
Beneath thy wing. 

Be thou a bird, thy haunt the boundless 
sky; 

Cleave thou the cloudy rack 

Till thy unbeaten track 
In sunshine lie. 

Be thou a bird, and trust, the autumn 
come. 
That through the pathless air 
Thou shalt find otherwhere. 

Unerring, home. 

(69) 



THE PILLARS OF HERCULES. 

On the threshold of the world, 
By the angry Theban hurled 

From their long embrace asunder. 
Stood of old those pillars high, 
O'er their somber heads the sky. 

At their feet the surge's thunder. 

And the men who sailed that sea, 
Awed before its mystery, 

Saw beyond, as in a vision, 
Shapes of more than earthly kind. 
Heard upon the charmed wind 

Laughter from the realms elysian. 

Once I voyaged tired and late 
In world-regions ultimate. 

When before me rose that portal; 
But I saw beyond no light, 
Heard no voices through the night 

Of a revelry immortal. 

Only down the sea asleep 

Crept a wind and crisped the deep, 

(70) 
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Touched the sails and shook them 
slowly, 
And from out its bosom fell 
Land-born scents of asphodel, 

Lilies, and the mountain moly. 



THE LAST STATUE OF LYCIUS. 

The golden day was dying; fainter grew 
And softer his low breath; a colder blue 
Had chased the glowing splendor from his 

face, 
And from his nerveless fingers slipped his 

shield 
Behind the purple-shadowed Grecian hills. 
The day was dying and the whole earth 

mourned, 
The brooklet hushed its noisy babbling and 
In silence stole away. The forest band 
Through all their branches sighed and 

drooped their leaves. 
The smiling valley drew the somber screen 
Of shadows closer round her and the 

flowers 
From very sorrow bowed their plumed 

heads. 
The old JEgean folded sadly down 
Its hands of foam upon its heaving breast; 
And rocky, temple-crowned Acropolis, 
And peaks of old Cithaeron far away 

(72) 
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Lifted their heads from out the hushed 
gloom 

To crave the benediction of the day. 
He, gathering all at once his ebbing life, 
Uplifted slowly trembling hands of flame 
And touched the brow of old Acropolis, 
Then higher, till they rested pale and white 
Upon Hymettus' topmost crown of firs,^ 
Then higher still in mute appeal to heaven 
He lifted them into the vault of space, 
And vanished, and the mourning mother 
Night, 

Daughter of Chaos, wrapped her sable 
robes 

About her, and led forth her host of stars. 

In Athens it had been a festal day. 
For in a trial of her sculptors' skill 
Old Lycius had been victorious. 
And now amidst the people's loud acclaim 
Received the long-awaited victor's wreath. 

But through the midst of all the fawning 
crowd. 

Ere yet the afternoon was half-way spent. 
He glided silently away and sought 
The quiet of his little shop, and there 
He sat alone and silent all the day. 
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He watched, yet heeded not, the squares 

of light 
That moved so slowly o'er the rush- 
strewn floor 
And slyly through the open door crept out 
And up the walls, and o'er the thatched 

eaves. 
And fled away far up into the blue. 
For other sunlight danced before his eyes — 
Sunlight of morning, fresh with songs of 

birds, 
And gleam of dewdrops on the bladed 

grass, 
Ere yet the way of life had grown so long, 
So hot, so dusty to his wearied feet. 
Now tired and toil-worn rested he beside 
Some wayside fountain whose cool water 

glides. 
Murmuring and singing off beneath the 

trees, 
And listened to the booming of the bees 
Among the blossoms, till each desert place 
And unkept field of memory bloomed 

apace 
With flowers of recollection, and his vouth 
Grew fresh before him, and he dreamed 

again 
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The dream of youth, and saw again, far 

down 
The vista of the unborn years, the crown 
Of fame and honor waiting for his brow; — 
He woke to the bare walls and unpaved 

floor. 
To find the morning flown, and on his 

brow 
The victor's crown that lured him in his 

dreams. 

Yet he was gloomy. For from out his 
dream 

Of crowns and honors sadly he awoke. 

As one who sleeps, and dreams of open 

fields, 
And daisies yellow disked and buttercups, 
And sunshine and the low of feeding kine. 
Awakes to prison walls and noisome 

damps. 
So Lycius, who, dreaming, soared on 

wings 
Far, far aloft among the radiant shapes 
Of cloudland, glory-crowned, and felt their 

breaths 

Warm on his cheek, awoke with pinioned 
arms 

Amid strange, haggard, spectral forms of 

stone. 
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There had been earlier hours when it was 

sweet 
To lift the brow uncovered up to meet 
The victor's wreath; and when his marble 

forms 
The offspring of his toiling hand and brain, 
His Jupiter, Apollo, Hercules, 
And all the rest looked fair; and when he 

thought : 
"A sculptor like to Lycius never lived," 
But now on this, his long-awaited day 
Of triumph, when he was to sit enthroned. 
The idol of his city, and to drink 
Full draughts of the sweet nectar of 

applause, 
His heart grew heavy, and the praise of 

men 
Was nothing to him, and he sadly said : 
" How poor a sculptor is old Lycius." 
His boasted statues all are ugly grown, 
Crude, worthless bulk of breathless, soul- 
less stone, 
Beside those living, breathing images 
Whose look entranced him and whose 

warm touch thrilled" 
His pulses with the glow of ecstasy. 
When in the fields of fancy's broad domain 
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He wandered like a child among the 

flowers. 
For if he sought to make those forms his 

own 
And clasp them to himself with circling 

arms. 
His rough touch seemed to crush their 

tender life, 
And to his throbbing heart he closely 

pressed 
But lifeless forms, the empty husks of soul. 
So when within the massive formless blocks 
He saw the beauty of the form to be, 
A form not lifeless, but with heaving 

breast. 
And parted lips and deep entreating eyes, 
And with his chisel strove to break its 

bonds 
And tear aside the heavy veil of stone. 
The form shrank from him and grew pale 

and still. 
And when the marble was all chipped 

away 
The soul had fled and left beneath his 

hands 
A corpse of stone. 

So always Lycius 
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Fell short of his ideal. With skilful toil 
He nicely carved each feature and each 

limb. 
And wrought with patience each minutest 

line, 
But breathed not into it his own strong 

soul, 
Nor all his ringing chisel-strokes imbued 
Its inert bulk with passion like his own. 
So did he fail of that, the highest gift. 
That makes man godlike, and that marks 

off skill, 
From the diviner genius. Wanting that, 
He wanted all. And now as memory 

brought 
The past ideal to the present real. 
His heart grew sad through knowledge 

of his lack ; 

Now in his thoughts the poignant memories 
burn, 

And bitterly he counts the long past lost, 

Wasted the youth that never Shall return. 

Ah! what to him are now the highest praise 

And adulation of the populace. 

Or what to him the new-won sculptor's 

wreath. 

Who knows that he has missed by even a 
step 
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The greatest which alone repays his toil! 
Such honors Lycius scorned; his victor's 

wreath 
He plucked from off his brow and cast it 

down, 
And rising, paced the floor with clenched 

hands. 
But soon he paused, and stooping, took 

the wreath 
And gazed upon it sadly, fondly, long, 
Until the tears unbidden filled his eyes. 
Again he cast it from him to the ground. 
And lifting up his pale face and his hands. 
The pent-up torrent of his grief found vent : 
"O, Zeus! dread thunderer of Olympian 

haUs! 
Hear him who calls to thee from out his 

woe. 
O ! since thou unto me didst not deny 
The strength to strike the chisel through 

the stone. 
Why didst thou still withhold that richer 

gift 
That breathes into the marble life and soul 

And makes it speak into the hearts of men ? 

And since thou didst create ■ those realms 

of gold 
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That lie beyond the western mountain 

tops, 
And people them with rare and radiant 

shapes. 
And every eve dost stretch a trembling 

bridge 
Of level sunbeams for our thoughts to 

tread 
Over the shadows, and beyond the world, 
Why dost thou cruelly forbid to man 
To make one shining radiant form his own? 
Why dost thou still reveal unto his heart 
Those glorious sights of what it longs to 

be. 
And still withhold the power to make it 

real? 
Or if to any thou dost grant that power, 
O, then to me, who have so sore a need!" 
He ended, and a moment silence fell 
So deep that in the darker-growing room 
The sculptor heard the throbbing of his 

heart. 
Then blended on the creeping breeze of 

night 
Came faintly voices, and the tread of men, 
And louder grew, and nearer, down the 

street. 
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Until above the muffled undertone 

Rose clear these snatches of an old night 
song: 

"Now adown the western steep 

Hastes Orion, girt with stars, 

And the night njists slowly creep 

Up the rugged mountain bars; 

High o'er-head, far in the deep. 

Pale and cold, 

With ring of gold. 

Hangs the moon; 

Soon the world shall sink to sleep, 

Soon, ah! soon." 

Then the song died away far down the 

lane. 

And silence deep returned, pervading all. 

But Lycius no longer nursed his grief; 

His old and almost broken heart grew 
warm, 

And with a smile he stroked his sculptor's 

tools. 
For, as from out some ancient pictured 

wall 
The painted canvas starts forth suddenly 
Whene'er a hidden secret spring is touched, 
So from the canvas of his memory 
Whose secret spring was touched, or by 

the song, 
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Or by his bitter thoughts, he could not 

know, 
Stepped forth the figure of one loved and 

lost, 
Still loved and dopbly loved in memory. 
And Lycius would let no moment slip, 
But in a silver socket set a torch. 
And turned him to a corner of his shop 
Where closely vei'ed from curious gaze 

there stood 
A statue of Apollo, incomplete. 
He plucked the veil away and straightway 

wrought. 
Forgetting men and honors, crowns and 

praise ; 
He only saw the image in his thought, 
And only worked, that from the .marble 

face 
Its heart might speak unto the hearts of 

men. 
Even as it spoke to him from out the past, 
And fired all passions in the fire of love; 
In the clear light of love it stood revealed, 
Nor vanished when he strove to make it 

his. 
And therefore wrought he not as one who 

gropes 
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Uncertainly for that he dimly sees, 

But with bold strokes as one who holdeth 

firm 
The fair ideal of his brain and heart. 
Beneath each touch of that love-guided 

hand 
The blank face of the God new beauty 

took; 
A meaning crept into his vacant eyes, 
And words eternal rested on his lips. 
Long Lycius did keep him at his task. 
And long his chisel's oft repeated click 
Did break the stillness of the sleeping 

world, 
Nor paused he till his work he deemed 

complete. 
Till. guided by love's passion he had fused 
A heart of flesh into the form of stone. 
Then turned he with a smile away and 

said : 
" The world shall yet be glad that Lycius 

lived. 
And, living, was a sculptor." And, at last, 
With one long look upon his statue bent, 
He sank upon his chair from weariness. 

^ 4fi ^ 4fi ^ ^ 

The moon has left i.er place in the mid-sky. 
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And long has sunk beneath the western 

mount; 
The stars have faded slowly, one by one; 
The night retreats with soft, reluctant 

pace, 
And yields her kingdom to the infant day. 
Whom beauteous Eos, blushing rosily. 
Leads in through wide-swung portals of 

the East. 
About the sculptor's door are gathered 

friends 
With early gifts for him who won the 

palm. 
And eager questions why he fled so soon 
When all the city strove to yield him praise. 
No answer greets their oft- repeated knock; 
Only the echo answers from within; 
At last unbidden they throw wide the door. 
And Lycius' last statue meets their eyes. 
All silent stand they there as if in awe. 
Till some one said: "Surely the gods 

were here." 
And then a frightened cry caused all to 

turn : — 
Like one locked fast in sleep sat Lycius, 
His white, white face half resting on his 

hand, 
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And on his pale, thin lips a death-bound 

smile, 
And on his pallid brow his victor's wreath. 



DOMUS ET PORTA. 

" Hwc est Domus Dei 
Et I»orta Coeli." 

With moss and ivy grown, 
It marks the sacred stone, 

Let it stand. 
It was carved by men of old, 
Who have long been still and cold, 

'Neath Mexic sand. 

For, you see, it's my belief 
That the Domus is a reef 

In the sea; 
That the Porta is a dream, 
Like the lights I thought did gleam 

Through to me. 

I long had hope and faith. 

Yet my hope was just a wraith — 

For the hour; 
And my prayers have gone to seed. 
As a withered, ragged weed 

Without flower. 

Yet still I feel the need 
Of Domus, port and creed, 

(86) 
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And a friend; 
For I've neither fear nor hope, 
While I sadly, blindly grope 

Towards the end. 

When sinners throng the aisle, 
I see them read and smile, 

At the shrine. 
But each carries in his heart. 
In a secret place, apart. 

That old line : 

"This is the house of God, 
This, where sinners' feet have trod 

O'er the floor, — 
And, praise Him, 'tis Heaven's Gate, 
Oh, weak one, be not late 

At the door." 

Though I do not enter in, 
I dislike the scoffer's grin 

At the scroll. 
For perhaps the priest was right. 
With his home and gate, so trite, 

For a goal. 

Nor you nor I should sneer 
At what is written here 

In ancient bookish tongue. 
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Who knows, not I nor you, 
If perchance the tale be true 

That priest and martyr sung? 

What is graven on the stone, 
Let us leave it, lads, alone 

With its dead. 
It, on souls that toil and grieve, 
If they only can believe, 

Hope doth shed. 

Once there came a learned priest, 
Holy man from Spanish east, — 

With all uncovered head 
Bore the cross of Christ as far 
Through the smoke and flame of war. 

As Cortez dared to tread. 

Laughed at famine, laughed in scorn. 
At the fears from danger born. 

His garments gray 
Led the boldest in the fight, — 
To armed soldier, plumed knight 

Showed the way. 

He might, have broken lances under 
beauty's witching glances. 

Where, on an army's banners, the laughing 
sunshine dances 
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O'er the plain. 
He might have been the counselor of 

Castile's proudest king, 
Or won the cloak of cardinal where ten 
thousand anthems ring, 
In distant Spain. 

But he chose the sacred service of the 

child of Nazareth, 
Risked for him his manhood's prime, 

poverty and death. 
Here he built the great cathedral, this, his 

tomb : 
His princely soul was crowned here — 

beyond the gate there's room. 

Here he rests, his task is done. 
Here he lies, his peace is won; — 

Let him rest. 
Who knows but 'tis of God's own. 
And he's close beside the throne, 

^ welcome guest? 

Then bow low your Saxon head. 
Softly speak and lightly tread, 

'Neath words so grand. 
To carve the line that stands above. 
He gave up life and fame and love. 

He believed it — let it stand. 
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H(BC est Domus Dei: 

This is the house of God; 

Et Porta CcbU: 

This the gate His martyrs trod. 



PRAYER TO ZEUS. 

Zeus, on Olympian hight, 
Shining in garments bright, 
Casting thv eyes around, 
Catching each note of sound, 
Zeus! hear my prayer! 

Not in an incense cloud. 
Not in words long and loud, — 
No gold or silver by, 
Shining to catch thine eye, — 
Rises my prayer. 

Hopeful and strong for strife, 
Sing I my song of life, — 
No cringing worshiper, 
Trembling, afraid to stir. 
Pray I to Thee. 

Pleasure of earthly power, 
Joys of the passing hour. 
Breadth and great depth of thought 
With the heart's life blood bought, 
All these I scorn. 

^9n 
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Zeus ! For the beautiful 

Bend I my knee ! 
Zeus! For the truly good 

Bow I to Thee! 

Oh ! let these two clear rays 
Shine on my youthful days, 
Shine like the sun's bright glow, 
Diminishing all lights below, 
Zeus, is my prayer. 



AMORES COLLEGIENSES. 

Freshman — He has met the enemy and is hers. Ardent and 
ingenuous, but modest and despondent, he writes thus: 

White and cold lay the world outside, 

So white and cold and still; 
And the white, cold moon threw a cold, 

white light 
On the cheerless world, and through the 
night 
Chill shadows slept b)'^ the hill. . 

Warm and bright was the world inside. 

So cosy, bright and warm, 
And the flickering flames of the fierce red 

fire. 
Fought fiercer and fiercer, burned higher 
and higher. 
Defying King Cold and his storm. 

Oh, dear my child, with thy sweet child's 
eyes. 

So childish, sweet, and dear. 
What daring dreams their fitful gleams 
Shot into my soul, with the fitful streams 

Of firelight dancing near, 

(93) 
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But the glowing light of the anthracite 

No rosy future reads; 
For in it 1 see the sad decree 
That for me, alas! it may not be, 
As time on his journey speeds, 

Time cruel and heartless speeds. 

Sophomore- -Has lived a year. Grows pert and personal. 
Style less pious,' if more "pellucid." 

Behind that white, pellucid ear. 

In ecstasy I pant, 
Oh, wild, undreamed-of happiness! 

One tender kiss to plant; — 

To plant a kiss, that shall grow up 
A life of joy unknown, 

When, ears and all, you shall be mine, 
And I, and ears, your own! 

Junior — It erows and grows and endeavors to blossom, but is 
nipped in the bud, and he don't care either — not he! 

Rosy and fresh and laughing and gay. 
She stood beside me there. 

Never a flower so innocent. 
Never a morning so fair. 

White as the snow was the robe she wore, 
Clinging and soft, like her heart. ; 

Her form as perfect as Psyche's own, 
Of her soul the counterpart. 
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Near she stood, and I could feel 

Her breath with incense fraught, 

And a fair white bosom rise and fall 
With the glad tide of her thought. 

She dances, cannot help but dance, 
When the music gives command. 

As the waters in the bay must dance 

When the breeze blows off the land. 

Away she floats in another's arms ; 

Such joys are not for me. 
I dance! my soul is heavy and sad 

As the cliffs that front the sea. 

But the great gray cliffs may love the sea, 

As it dances all day long; 
And I from my corner sigh for her, 

As she whirls among the throng. 

She comes again — is tired, she says; 

We wander away and rest, 
By calla lilies and hyacinths 

And southern breezes blest. 

Well, well, poor fool! what can I do, 
But kneel and supplicate her 

To be my own? — a waltz strikes up — 
"Oh dear! I'll see you later." 
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She's gone — to waltz with young Fitz 
Smith ; 

I'm safe. Do not berate her. 
When next she sees me kneel and beg 

'Twill be some centuries later. 

Senior — They fix it up — for convenience — to finish out the 
course; but then comes the final break. He writes thus: 

" And so it ends. — " 
And thou with smile and word and heart 
So feather-light (and feather- work) 
Can'st say these words, " and so we part. 

And so it ends!" 



"What matters it? 
What difference will it bring to me ? " 
Thou knowest well, but askest thus. 
That thou may'st smile and mock at me,- 
What matters it? 



What matters it? 
The sun and stars will rise o'er-head: 
But what is light, and what is night. 
And beauty, what? — if love lies dead. 

What matters it? 

And so it ends. 
Small difference will it bring to me; 
A little less of hope and faith, 
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And more to bear. I pray it be, 
In aftertime, no more to thee. 
And so it ends. 

They go out into the cold world to try it over again. 



TO PYRRHA. 

If days were always decorous and mild, 
If nights were never dark and strange 

and wild, 
If flowers bloomed ceaseless through the 

year, 
If woods were always gay and never drear, 
If the river danced forever in the sun, 
If songs of twittering birds were never 

done, 
This glorious world a wretched bore 

would be, 
A bore insufferable to thee and me. 

If you were always decorous and mild. 
And never wicked, obstinate, and wild; 
If only smiles and laughter through the 

year. 
Grew on your life, and you were never 

drear; 
If shadows never dimmed your star-lit 

eyes. 
If songs were always yours and never 

sighs ; 

(98) 
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You, Pyrrha, too^ would be as much a 

bore 
As other folks, and I don't know but more. 



CHANGE. 

'Twill pass, 'twill pass, 

Naught stays, that I can find; 
'Twill fade, 'twill fade. 

And leave no trace behind. 

The sea, the sky. 

Once thrilled me to the core. 
The sea, the sky. 

Are water, space — no more^ 

I love, I love : 

'Twill pass; tho' she be dear, 
'Tv^U fade, 'twiU fade, 

I shall not love next year. 

. (100) 



ONE AFTERNOON IN WINTER. 

Eager youth, conceited, glancing 
Pertly at the most entrancing 

Of our peerless maidens fair. 
Waits to meet her, more than willing, — 
Cold her mien, his ardor chilling, 

Like a breath of wintry air. 

Steps he forward, like a hero ; 
Flash her eyes, — his heart's at zero; 

How the bitter cold doth bite ! 
Move his lips, but scarce a lisp, ere 
Words are frozen to a whisper, — 

How the blasting blizzard smites ! 

MORAL. 

A killing frost will sometimes quench a 
vealy youth. 
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MY LOVE. 

Her face lights up with happy smile, 

As I come near her. 
Her thoughts, I know, are free from guile. 
And in her heart dwells ne'er a wile; 

No need to fear her. 

My arms enfold her, sweet and fair, 

(Full oft I've kissed her), 
While o'er my shoulder falls her hair 
In golden ringlets, rich and rare — 

My baby sister. 



MY LADY FAIR. 

Soft as silk was her golden hair, 

Bright as stars were her eyes of blue. 
Truly I loved my lady fair. 

Truly my lady loved me, too. 
Did it break my heart when my love lay 
dead.'* 

Why! bless your soul! she didn't die! 
Time changes wrought as it onward sped, 

She loves another — so do I. 

(102; 



TO MORPHEUS. 

Morpheus, thou god of sleep, 

O'er my couch thy shadow spread, 
Into slumber sweet and deep. 
Let my weary soul be laid. 

Fold me close within thy arms, 
God of sleep! I woo thy charms. 

Morpheus, thou god of sleep. 
To my tossing bed descend, 
From my brain these phantoms sweep, 
Blest oblivion kindly lend.' 

Fold me close within thy arms, 
God of sleep! I woo thy charms. 

Morpheus, thou god of sleep, 

Why dost thou refuse my prayer.^ 
Lo! I bow in reverence deep, 

Asking rest from thought and care. 
Fold, oh! fold me in thy arms. 
Mighty god! I woo thy charms. 

Morpheus, thou false, false god! 
I'll no longer sing thy praise; 
Thou, denying me to nod, 

(103) 
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Giv'st to those who read my lays. 
Fold 'em close within thy arms, 
God o'sleep ! they need thy charms. 



• THE GREEKS. 

O coDege days that speed on wing so 

strong, 
O college joys that last not long, not long, 
O college friends from whom we soon 

shall sever, 
O college friendships made for aye and 

ever, 
O dreams of youth so sweet, so frail, so 

fleeting, 
'Neath touch of time and care so swift 

retreating,^— 

To you the goblets clink, 

Greek pledged to Greek we drink; 

Eternal be the link 

That binds our hearts in one. 
Long mystic flame shall dance 
'Neath warm fraternal glance. 

Till life's last set of sun. 

From where the sunshine glistens 
On mantle fair of snow, 

(105) 
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To where old yEtna listens 

To sullen depths below; 
From where the mom's fair fingers 

Throw ope the gates of day, 
To where the daylight lingers » 

No more on crested spray; — 
O'er man and stream and hillside, 

O'er all, the shadows fall: 
But the sunlight softly lingers 

Round the dear old chapter hall. 

Aside our foes we fling, 

Greek pledged to Greek we sing, 

Till wall and rafter ring, 

"Nor time nor space shall sever. 
The sparkling wine we quaff. 
At fate and hate we laugh, . 

God bless the Greeks forever! 



MOUNTAIN AND SEA. 

The mountains shall bring peace, 'tis said ; 

They bring it not to me,— 
The craggy heights are cold and dead : 

Give me the tossing sea! 

Too like the prison of our life. 
These cliffs unyielding stand; 

They stir the passion of a strife 
They cannot understand. 

But where the breakers strike the bar, 

And rolling billows foam. 
Where tides. come creeping in from far. 

And bring the sailor home, — 

There, where the sunset lights the sails 

That seek another shore. 
Would all my longing might avail 

To draw me, evermore! : 
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ADVICE. 



I 
I. 



Poor little poet, 

The world will laugh, 
If ever it sees 

Your pile of chaff; 

For chaff it will call 

Your grains of wheat, 
Perhaps it will add. 

With smut and cheat; 

But remember, 'tis said 

That the ox's eye 
Catches the dust 

And chaff that fly, 

While the mouse builds of them 

A cosy nest. 
And hunts the wheat grains 

From among the rest. 

Then let the world laugh. 

My poor little poet, 
And say this is chaff, — 

You may answer " I know it." 

(108) 
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II, 

Poor little poet, 

You've twined the roses, 
And talked of love. 

Till it no more imposes; 

Perhaps it were better 

To seek the air^ 
And learn something more 

Of what things are there; 

And make your heart wider 

An inch or two, 
By loving in deed. 

As you say you do. 

For love and experience 

Bound together. 
Are the best means of length'ning 

The poet's tether. 



-h 



CHRIST IS RISEN. 

Within the copse a blue bird sings; 
Within the copse a rush of wings; 
The air is tremulous with bliss, 
For Spring has given the rose a kiss. 

The palms are sad, and bleak, and sear, 
Are very desolate and drear, — 
A dash of snow, a fitful breeze, 
A timid moan among the trees. 

Poor heart ! you weep, you cry : " Alas ! 
We know not what has come to pass. 
We know not life nor anything. 
But hope that somewhere love is king." 

Behold! the morning stars shine clear 
Athwart the east; a song we hear: 
"Good will to men, sweet peace on earth"- 
'Tis the dear good Christ child's birth. 

Perhaps it does but falsely seem, 
(If this be dreaming, let us dream!) 
That God is good, and God is love. 
And Christ descended from above. 
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GOD BLESS YOU. 

When you've wStruggled hard and long 
And the battle has gone wrong 

And a world of cares oppress you, 
Like cool water from a spring, 
Like the balm the south- winds bring. 

Are the simple words, "God bless you. 
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When you're going far away. 
Far from all you love to stray. 

And the parting-pangs distress you, 
Like a sunbeam in the heart. 
Though the choking tears may start. 

Are the words, "Good-bye, God bless 
you." 

When the bitter days are past. 
When your joy is full at last. 

And the winds of heaven caress you, . 
Then the heart will overflow 
While the happy head bends low 

And a true friend says, " God bless you." 

Be his faith in James or Paul, 
One God, many, or none at all, 

(111) 
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Whose kind lips the words address you, 
Nothing matters; when it needs, 
Doubts, philosophies and creeds 

Are forgotten in "God bless you. 



TO SOME FRIENDS MADE LONG 

AGO AT SEA. 

Dear phantoms of my summer'§ golden 
dream! 
Across the gulf of miles and years I fling 
This ghostly greeting, trusting it may 
sing 
No swan-song of remembrance, but redeem 
One sweet and pleasant thing from Lethe's 
stream, 
Ere it be swept away. Fond images 
Of the inconstant air! what sorceries 
Shall I employ to make you what ye seem ? 
If, being dreams, I know that ye have 
been. 
How can I know less surely that ye may 
Become again substantial, arid within 
Some interstellar argosy one day, 
No dear one missing, we may meet again, 
And read earth's tales to while the time 
away. 

(113) 
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WEEDS. 

Poor, homely, unloved things beside the 

way, 

That striv^e in voiceless ignominy, still 

Undaunted though downtrodden, to 

fulfill 

Your appointed purpose ! Patient the long 

day 

Ye take the buffetings of scornful clay. 

Sustained by that small portion of God's 

dew 

Which thick-strewn dust permits to fall 

on you. 

And live where finer herbs must wilt away. 

Have ye, too, dreams of better things to 

be? 

Of worlds in which the crooked shall 

be straight. 

Where all that are in bondage shall be free. 

And lifted up all those of low estate.'^ 

Where, to the thought that knows the 

potent seeds. 

Weeds shall be e'en as flowers, flowers 

as weeds? 
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FLOWER AND SONG. 

I. 

I dug a little flower 

From out the forest-shade, 
And set it in my garden 

Where light and sunshine played, 

I went to watch it daily, 

I tended it with care. 
And said : " With this no other 

Shall ever dare compare." 
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And yet it slowly withered 
Beneath the cheerful sun. 

And died there in my garden 
Before a week was done. 

II. 

I took a little fancy 

From out my tangled brain. 
And set it to the music 

Of an old-time, sweet refrain. 

(115) 
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I decked it out in figures, 
I nursed it with fine words, 

And said : " My little songlet 
Shall be sung by all the birds." 

Its spirit waned and vanished 
Beneath its wordy weight, 

And it died with all its music, 
And met the flower's fate. 



AND SO WE TWO MUST PART 

AT LAST. 

And so the thing we feared is come, 
And so we two must part at last, — 

We who had said it could not be, 
So often in the past. 

We shared a pinched and struggling youth, 
We fought each other's battles all. 

We kept each other's hopes alive 
Through bitterness and gall. 

We mourned when others' loves were lost, 
More closely each to each we drew; 

Seeing their faith in life go out 
Our hearts together grew. 

Our paths led onward side by side ; 

The night came down, but aye serene 
Into the gloom we walked, assured 

That nought could come between. 

But evil powers worked in the dark; 

Though near we heard each other's call. 
When the darkness fled the rising day. 

Between us rose a wall. 
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And though the voice sound aye the same. 
And though we say that nought has 
passed, 

The evil day we feared so long 
Has come on us at last. 

This was the last bond of our youth, 
By this we know that we are men; 

But we never again can love a man 
As we loved each other then. 



I. 

VON FERNE. 

As one who from his faithful household 
goes 
Upon a distant journey set about 
With unknown dangers, yet looks 
bravely out 
Beyond the toils and troubles that he 

knows 
Will settle on his future like the snows 
Of winter, and he dreams of that glad 

day 
When home no longer shall be far 
* away. 
And cheers his spirit thus when faith burns 

low, 
So I, here on the border of these years 
Through which my feet must wander 
all alone, 
Heartweary, have one only thought that 
cheers : 
That after all the bitter days have flown, 
And after all the heart-ache and the tears, 
^ My faithful love at last niay claim its 
own. 
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II. 
UNWEIT DEM ZIEL. 

The wancterer who has left his home 

behind, 

To seek a happier one 'neath other skies, 

After long days on comfortless ways 

that rise 

And turn, footsore and heartsore, eyes 

tearblind, 
Mounting a higher peak than others, wrll 
find 
A glorious vision of the longed-for place 
Stretching, sun-kissed, along the moun- 
tain's base. 
Then goes on cheered and strengthened, 

body and mind. 
After unsatisfied yearnings and great fears 
Such vision has this summer been to 

me — 
Full of unspeakable happiness with 
thee — 
Into the not-far, ah ! but too-far years 
When such a summer all our life shall 
be, — 
And short " the onward journey now 
appears. 
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III. 
HEIM. 

Whom all the choir has sung as wayward, 
coy, 
A dear delusion, always just ahead, 
But never to a son of mortal wed, 
Given but to lure us onward, Joy ! 
A resting-place she's found that does not 
cloy, 
And she has made her lasting home 

with me; 
Sweeter she found the days with Love 
and thee. 
Than heartless with a million hearts to toy. 
Ah, with what flowing heart of thankful- 
ness 
I think of thee to whom all this I owe, — 
The better life, the hope, the peacefulness 
Of spirit, and the happiness I know; — 
I thank thee, and I pray that God may 
bless. 
And grant that stronger still our love 
may grow. 
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IV. 
IMMERGRUEN. 

Chill winds and gloomy skies are driving- 
fast 
The summer's glory southward; life 

runs low; 
Despairingly the helpless leaves let go 
And tremble graveward on the heartless 

blast ; 
The feathered minnesingers, too, have 
passed 
To happier lands where Death and 

Winter rob not, 
Nature's great heart seems still, her 
pulses throb not; 
O'er all the world despair and gloom are 

cast. — 
Without, despair, but God ! what joy within ! 
A happiness, that thought of, makes me 
start; 
Unfading blooms and songs undying, when 
From outward nature all her charms 
depart, — 
For from the sunshine of thy love I win 
An everlasting Springtime in my heart. 



THE 13TH VENDEMIAIRE. 

SAINT ROCH. PARIS, 1 88 1. 

Facing these steps he stood — the man of 

fate — 
Nearly a hundred years ago — a young 

man then — 
New in the world and only a few years 

out of his mother's arms; 
All the thousands of restless women and 

men 
Now in the streets and the shops were 

dust and ashes then; 
All that saw him here, save the church 

walls and the sun, 
Are gone now, who knows where? and 

the day, too, it is gone. 
Down the little street and there where the 

houses are 
Came the citizen troops, as they thought, 

in a righteous war — 
Law and order and right against anarchy 

and wrong. 

(113) 
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Was it the will of a single man — a hired 

machine — 
Or the vast design of God that gave the 

order to fire? 
Strange how little we know ! But if the 

order had failed 

Or the advancing lines had been a little 

more strong, 
Thousands of lives like ours that were 

spent for a good unseen — 

By them or u-^ — had passed in peace and 

joy- 
Thousands of hearts that bled and voices 

that wailed 

For the husbands, lovers and sons, whose 

bones were scattered by him 

Over the charnel-house of Europe for 
twenty years. 

Had throbbed and sung their joys a life- 
time, as ours do now. 

But we who know the whole would scarce 
have chosen this way, 

The way of ruin and woe, as the way of 
beauty and love; — 

Was it the voice of the will of a man like 
us — 
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Blind and cruel and selfish — that gave 

the order to fire, 
Or the hidden purpose of God? It is hard 

to say. 

Yonder, on Belgium's plain, where the 

British Hon stands 
With conquering paw on the world, his 

end came too. 
Tw^enty years of war, of anguish, ruin, and 

death. 
Between this day and that — and here the 

beginning of all. 
Can it be that in him, that one, small, 

silent man 
With his sluggish pulse that beat but one 

to our two. 
The seed of this whole bitter tree was 

lying on that day.^ 
Only a single word, — if God had not 

wished it so, 
He might have stopped him then, it seems; 

a wandering ball 

Had changed the course of the world — 

but it must be 
That this heartless servant of death was 

God's servant too. 
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Only a word — and the great cold grinning 

guns 
Spoke with a voice whose echoes lasted 

for twenty years; 
And there where the houses are and the 

careless people go, 
Lay the soulless bodies of men, their blood 

where the water flows; 
Stood the wavering ranks of the living 

soon to die. 
Two short hours and all was over — the 

harvest begun. 
The steps and the walls of the church — 

God's house — they do not blush 
For the shame they saw that day — God 

must have wished it so. 
Little we know of His ways — we are 

blind; let us go. 



THE GOLDEN AGE. 

The golden age of student life 
Was years ago in Germany, 
In Germany, 
When every day with fun was rife 
And every night was carmeny, 
Was carmeny. 

The student was the potentate 
Who ruled the University, 
The 'Varsity; 
The Faculty at revels late 
Was noted for its sparsity, 
Its sparsity. 

He drank unnumbered quarts of beer. 
Enthroned upon the table O ! 
The table O ! 
And when quite full, with ne'er a fear, 
Serene all day he lay below, 
He lay below. 

He smoked a long tobacco-pipe 
And filled the air with nicotine, 
With nicotine ; 
(127) 
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As dearest treasure he did keep 
A brindled pup his feet atween, 
His feet atween. 

Whene'er his honor was attacked, 
His foeman's face he'd mutilate, 
He'd mutilate, 
And with his own face sweetly hacked 
He'd lord it o'er his crew till late. 
His crew till late. 

When other sports became too tame. 
Or if he felt he'd been too good. 
He'd been too good. 
He went to town intent on fame, 
And cleaned out the neighborhood. 
The neighborhood. 

But here in Kansas life is made 
A burden with morality, 
Morality; 
Like vegetation grown in shade 
We seem to lack vitality. 
Vitality. 

We can not get a glass of beer 
Excepting for debility. 
Debility; 
With chopped-up students interfere 
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Our notions of utility, 
Utility. 

And if we seek with love benign 
To rid the town of fell abuse, 
Of fell abuse, — 
A break-neck walk, a brazen sign, — 
We're chucked into the calaboose, 
The calaboose. 

The students' life at J^. S. U. 
Lacks sadly in variety, 
Variety ; 
We've nought but studying to do, 
And not a vice but piety. 
But piety. 



THE SOPHOMORE'S INVITATION. 

Come out with. me, O maiden mine. 

Come out and roam the campus; 
I'll wield the fairy bug-net thine. 
And flounder through the bindweed vine, 
A-puffing like a grampus. 

The homely stone for thee shall yield 

Its coleopterous treasure; 
For thee across the stubble field 
I'll chase the scarab's shining shield 

And make believe its pleasure. 

Each rotten log for us shall be 

A casket of Pandora; 
The crazy ant,^the wicked flea. 
The spunky cicindelidae 

Shall help complete our Flora. 

Or on some warm and dusky night 

We'll hie us to the arbor; 

With glucose syrup and a light 

We'll lure the sphynx's heavy flight 

Into our fatal harbor. 

(i:SO) 
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So come with me, O maiden mine, 
O come and roam the campus; 
Why wilt thou over tangents pine. 
Or in Greek roots th)'^ wits entwine, 
A-pufBng like a grampus. 



ONE EVENING. 

I stood upon a hillside brown and bare, 
And watched to see the evening glories 

fade, 
With bated breath, as I were half afraid 
No right was mine to gaze on scene so fair. 

Such beauty could not be for tear-dimmed 

eyes; 
And so I watched to see swift-coming night 
Throw her black mantle o'er the radiance 

bright, 
Ere half fulfilled its glorious prophecies. 

Not so, the flame-tint which the waiting 

east 
Caught from the sun behind the western 

hills. 
Grew ever brighter — sped with roseate 

thrills 
Up to the zenith, glad to be released. 

Then, when all lands within the shadow 

lay,— 

(132) 
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Save where upon the loftier summits' 

height 
The sunshine lingered, bidding them good 

night,— 
There flamed the splendor of the dying 

day. 

And yet it seemed the pageant mocked 

my grief, 
(Nor gold, nor rose, nor ruddy flame the 

hue. 
Nor painter from his palette ever drew 
Such union of the tints, nor brought relief. 

But, as my eye forsook the exulting west. 
Rose through the blue, so tender from 

afar, 
So silver, large, and calm, the evening star. 
That all my troubled soul was lulled to rest. 



ESTRANGEMENT. 

Oft have I watched a glorious sunset form. 
Till all tr.e west was brightened into gold; 
Till all the east gave back the colors bold 
In softened, mellowed hues, yet rich and 
warm. 

And I h&ve turned my eyes froni such a 

sight, 
Rather than watch the black usurp the 

gold; 
And waited till the stars, in myriad fold. 
Had come to deck the peaceful brow of 

night. 

I see, O friend whom I thought mine for 

years, 
Your love, which was the glory of my day. 
Begins to wane; oh! let me turn away, 
Nor bid me gaze until it disappears. 

Let me remember that I had your love, 
And what that love was, at its brightest 

hour. 
Till looking up, I recognize the power 
Of stars of comfort, shining from above. 

(J 34) 



A REVERIE. 

The sun has sunk beneath the sea 
Of green that crowns the western fields. 
And busy, active thought now yields 
To images of reverie. 

I saw at morn of this same day 

A poor man, blind, with sorrow bent; 

The few to him their pity lent, 

The many pushed him from the way. 

At noon there comes another sight — * 
A prisoner condemned to death; 
The gaping crowd with common breath 
Proclaim : " I knew ; it serves him right." 

A woman, hopeless and forlorn. 
Sits gazng at the turbid stream, 
While those who shared her life's young 

dream. 
Now passing turn their heads in scorn. 

I stepped within a holy place. 
And thought removed from worldly care 
To find a purer, brighter air — 
Some radiance from the Throne of Grace. 

(135) 
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But here a band in holy dress, 
Convened in name of truth and right, 
With tears of penitent delight. 
The faults of other creeds confess. 

Kind charity, 'tis for thy sake 
I rouse me from this idle dream; 
Alas, in vain ! the visions seem 
Less true in sleep than when I wake. 

How many hope to gain renown 
By injuring another's name; 
Or strive to climb the steeps of fame 
By crowding other people down. 

Too man}^ zealots think to swell 
The praise of God by idle sound; 
By dealing deep damnation round, 
And hurling rivals down to hell. 

But as I ponder thus alone. 
An unseen spirit speaks to me : 
"The faults which you in others see 
Are but reflections of your own; 

Judge not, but render unto all 
A word of hope, a deed of love. 
And pray to Him, who rules above. 
That unto each the best befall." 



THE ROSE. 

Above her casement, high in air, 

There climbs a rose; 
Like to herself it blooms full fair, 
Oft in the night .of her raven hair 

Its crimson glows. 

To me she has given many flowers, 
But ever on my suit she lowers 

When I propose; 
And vainly I have pled for hours 

To gain that rose. 

She turns the verse I fondly plan. 

To plainest prose; 
So now I find I'm not the man 

Who'll win the rose. 

(137) 



THE JUNIOR STOOD. 

The Junior stood beside the stair. 
Stood waiting for his maiden fair; 
He softly swore, and did berate 
The Prof, who keeps his classes late ; 
The class rushed by, but patient there 

The Junior stood. 

He looks aloft with restless air; 
She comes, the maid with golden hair, 
At last. He needs no longer wait. 

She meets another up the stair; 
She gives her books into his care; 

She never turns, but passes straight. 

Then grinding hard his teeth with hate 
And gazing through the vacant air. 

The Junior stood! 

(138) 



THE WANDERER. 

I know not whence I came, 
I know not whither I go; 

Only a sigh of pain 

And a wanderer's life I know. 

I long for rest always, 

I long for quiet alone; 
Into a vale of rest 

My pathway has never gone. 

I fear to raise my voice, 
I speak to hear but a sigh; 

Ever I wander alone, 

And ask myself bitterly why. 

(139) 



TO LEUCONOE. 

HORACE, BOOK I, ODE XI. 

Seek not to know what is the fate 
The Gods above to us dictate; 

Nor strive to gain that knowledge won 
From magic writ of Babylon. 

How much more noble to endure 
The future's pain we cannot cure! 

If this thy latest winter be, 

Which now doth dash the Tuscan Sea 

Against the rocks of yonder shore, — 



Or Jove to thee grant many more, ^ 

Yet be thou wise, Leuconoe mine. 
And through the filter press the wine. 

Now cut thou short thy long-drawn hope. 
Nor think for aye with death to cope. 

E'en while we speak, the moments fly. 
Unheeding both our laugh and sigh. 

Pluck thou the flower of bright to-day — 
To-morrow morn 'twill fade away. 

(140) 



NOTES. 

Note 1, page 36. — THE PROMISE. — This 
poem was written iu Athens, in 1879. 

Note 2, p. 46. — THE SAXONS' FIUST COM- 
MUNION.— ; See Bede, Historia Ecclesiastica, 
XII, 2. 

Note 3, p. 86. — DOMUS ET PORTA. — "If 
you visit a certain ancient Mexican cathedral, 
yoM will find over the grave of some long dead 
and gone Castilian, whose name I . have forgot- 
ten, the Latin inscription given at the head of 
these verses. I presume it refers to the cathe- 
dral as the house of God and the grave as the 
gate of Heaven. At least, such was the thought 
suggested to the writer of these lines." 

(141) 
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